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A HOLIDAY CRUISE. 


How few there are among weary Londoners 
who ever take to a short sea-voyage as a cure 
for overwork and brain-strain. Not to see a 
newspaper for a week, to forget house bills, 
to quit the rush and hurry of the great 
thoroughfares in order to breathe the purest 
air on our planet—is surely in itself tempta- 
tion enough. And all this is to be had without 
weary poring over time-tables and guide-books, 
or the dusty rattle of long railway journeys. We 
have only to invest in a mackintosh, to commit 
ourselves to a coasting-steamer, and enjoy a four 
days’ cruise through some of the wildest coast- 
scenery in the British Islands. The boats we 
have in our mind are no ‘crank’ cockles, but 
comport themselves well during their weekly 
voyages from London (Regent’s Canal Dock) to 
Liverpool, vid Plymouth, Falmouth, and round 
the west coast of England; or from Liverpool 
(Trafalgar Dock) to London. We shall suppose 
ourselves on board, say the good ship Faithful,* 
with two hours on our hands wherein to stow our 
luggage, study the bearings of our berth, and the 
geography of our steamer. Even the mysteries of 
loading have an interest and humour all their own. 

Through the autumnal mist, the setting sun 
is gilding the Victoria Tower, and setting the 
ball and cross of St Paul’s in a blaze. The tide 
is flowing, and the swarms of mudlarks, mere 
bags of bone, are being driven from their oozy 
playgrounds by the rising water. All is bustle. 
We lie under the lee of a big ship, with giant 
yardarms that stretch half across the basin, and 
rigging that seems one endless tracery of confused 
‘cat’s-cradle” As we work ourselves riverwards, 
through waters coloured with strange prismatic 
tints by floating oils, edging our way out with 
infinite tact and judgment, our steamer takes her 
course through floes of barges manned by grimy 


* The agents are J. D. Hewitt & Co., 101 Leadenhall 
Street, London; or Samuel Hough, 25 Water Street, 
Liverpool, 


men, who throw towards us good-humoured but 
broad sallies of wit. The Energy, a floating 
trough black as the coal she carries, lies obsti- 
nately across our bows; while the Empress of 
Shadwell, filled with high-heaped deals, clings close 
to the side of the Pretty Jane, until the summary 
application of a stout rope and the steam-winch 
despatches the two in unseemly haste astern of 
us, and leaves the way clear to the dock-gates. 
And then, just as we are preparing to turn down 
the river, an aimless waif, slowly revolving as it 
drifts up-stream with the tide, slews round across 
our cut-water, and gives our patient skipper a 
final vexation. 

Meantime, the passengers—young men and 
maidens, old men and (a few) children, are 
safe on board; and the stewardess, her eyes 
like those of Argus, her hands numberless appa- 
rently as those of Briareus, handles her clients 
with judgment. The captain from India insists 
on a change of berth, his present allotment being 
too near the propeller to suit his delicate wife. 
Having disposed of the captain, the stewardess 
sternly warns a clamant Scotchman that he must 
sleep in the lifeboat if he would find a resting- 
place at all. His name is the last on her list, 
and he has Hobson’s choice. To the young ladies, 
she is more than a mother. Rugs are unrolled, 
and strange head-coverings produced. The de- 
tachment of London clerks on holiday ask erratic 
and irrelevant questions of the officers, and receive 
in the stir of departure but scant courtesy, not 
undeservedly ; but the frayed and scrappy answers 
seem to satisfy them. And soon almost before 
we know we are well cast off, we have visions 
of brightly-lighted rooms and convivial parties 
in the famous Greenwich hostelries. 

The coils of rope, which lie about our deck 
like heaps of newly caught conger eels, are soon 
in apple-pie order. The winch has ceased to 
rattle and scream. Now and again, a ghostly 
steamer, with glittering eyes of red and green, 
glides out of the gloom ahead and vanishes 
astern. One great four-masted steamship passes 
us, waking the echoes with her fog-horn, 
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hoarsely and fitfully blowing like some monster 
Behemoth. We slide by tall barques that are 
being towed towards the sea by panting steam- 
tugs. The dark masses of canvas flap eerily 
as the sailors spread them, ready for the time when 
the tow-line is cast off and the ship spreads her 
wings at the Nore. And as the fragrant breeze 
brings the scent of the Kentish hayfields across 
the broadening river at Gravesend, we turn in, 
and sleep to the rhythmic hum of the screw, only 
broken by the commands of the captain on the 
bridge, as he threads his way through fleets of fish- 
ing-boats or coasting-schooners lying wind-bound. 

t is useless to hope to lie late on board ship. 
Before daylight, the sailors are giving the decks 
their bath ; and what healthier for stout limbs 
and good nerves than a douche of fresh salt water 
from the hose, if one can set the teeth and bear 
a sharp shock? The sun is not yet up; and the 
mate on the bridge, the look-out man and the 
swabbers, are the only witnesses of our im- 
provised ‘tub. Strange to say, it is a new 
experience to them, as to us. And then we climb 
to the bridge, and find we are well off Ramsgate, 
the Dover cliffs lying like a faint cloud on our 
starboard bow. And what asunrise! Surely not 
even the colouring of the Alps, as the sunbeams 
steal down the slopes and precipices, can equal 
the cloud-effects of a dawn at sea. Gradually 
the North Foreland light pales as the purple 
east grows violet—then pale Sineothun a sudden 
flood of gold as the sun rises. The cloud-bank 
lying to the west far away over the Sussex 

eald is tinged with a glowing pink, and the 
cliffs stand out against the misty distance, a 
ribbon-like streak of dazzling whiteness. The 
Downs are full of wind-bound ships, and the 
air is crisp and fresh with promise of a glowing 


noon, 

But the stewardess is already stirring, willing 
and ready to dispense a welcome cup of steaming 
coffee—very necessary, for breakfast is more than 
three hours distant. And so we slip by dreary 
Dungeness, with its shuddering associations of 
wreck and disaster. Shingle stretches for miles, 
only dotted here and there with quaint-shaped 
towers and pyramids of tarred timbers, land- 
marks for the fishermen, whose boats are drawn 
up in front of the little villages, each a mere 
handful of squat cottages, which at intervals 
fringe the bay. Then Dover, the castle stand- 
3.3 out bold and clean-cut against the sky ; and 
Folkestone, with the white funnels of the mail- 
boats topping the pier. And then from Beachy 
Head, with its meat bine of reefs, and the caves, 
dug by some philanthropist in the past for ship- 
wrecked sailors, showing like portholes in the 
cliffs white sides, we stand boldly across for the 
Isle of Wight. So the first act in our little 
play closes, and we go below, r for the 

itable fare provided in plenty in the saloon. 

“Quaint enough are the experiences of ~ 
his 


i. One had severely ‘boomped 
ead, he told us, in climbing to his berth. 
Two bright 
by sea for the sake of their father’s health, 


oung girls travelling northward 
were grieving because their store of novels had 
been left behind. Another, a San Franciscan, 
having engaged a berth in next week’s ‘White 
Star? has made a little business at Falmouth 
the excuse for a passing glimpse of the coast- 


scenery of the old country. We warn him 
that it may not _— s beat the Hudson, 
but it is better and healthier travelling than 
even his favourite Pullman. On the whole, we 
are a sufficiently jolly family. 

The Sunday afternoon finds us running by 
the Undereliff, close to the Ventnor promenade, 
whence on a famous other Sunday, a few years 

o, the last was seen of the hapless Eurydice, 

ven now, under the white lighthouse on St 
Catherine’s Point, we can see the sailor-folk 
gathering up the timber of a wreck, the gaunt 
ribs of which stand up from the breakers. A 
snub-nosed but stately man-of-war passes close, 
her yardarms mathematically squared, and her 
cream-coloured funnel leaving only a_ genteel 
streak of smoke astern. She wears a bold, look- 
the-world-in-the-face air, as she steams by within 
a bare hundred pont of our more humble craft, 
My lordly friend, we could give you three knots 
an hour and beat you ‘hands down,’ for all your 

rincely pride, and iron plates, and trim blue- 
Jackets, and bright brass fittings, and twin screws. 

Our captain is no fair-weather sailor, as our 
experiences showed, but holds a pilot’s certifi- 
cate for all the great ports in the kingdom. 
He is watching the weather rather anxiously, 
though. The sun is sinking in a watery sky; 
the ‘mare’s-tail’ clouds are streaming from the 
horizon to the zenith, and the glass is falling 
fast. The young ladies have not missed their 
novels much ; but they do not look quite so much 
at home as in the early morning, and wear a 
preoccupied look. In fact, it 7s rougher than 
early in the day. The Anglo-Indian’s wife retires 
to her berth “apo soon. We who are 
good sailors, only turn in when we have sighted 
the Eddystone, and are within a few hours of 
Plymouth, Here we have time for a bathe and 
a stroll on the Hoe, and a few purchases from 
an early newsvendor, 

As we sail round Mount Edgecombe, and 
stand out for Falmouth, the wind is rising, and 
the spindrift is already beginning to fly. Squally 
rain-gusts fleet by us up Channel, and mackintosh- 
costume is the order of the day. But the pipe of 
our cheery skipper is not quenched nor his general 
force abated, and he tells us how, a fortnight ago, 
all at short notice, the princess of the Lyceum 
came on board and asked for a passage. There 
was no denying Portia. But the steamer was 
full ; and in despair he stowed the great actress's 
many trunks; and for want of a spare bert 
gave up to her his own snug chart-house an 
sanctum on the bridge, the shrine of his house- 
hold gods, and went bedless himself; and she 
had been made so much at home, that she had 
regretted when her short voyage was over, and 
had gone back to hard work with fresh stores 
of energy and a new bloom on her cheek. 

An hour or two at picturesque Falmouth, where 
we ship a lifeboat for the North, and we steam 
away for two eventful days before we touch land 
again. Out in mid-channel we can see the Wolf 
lighthouse standing on the grim rock which has 
moaned and roared from its mysterious cavern 
the knell of so many homeward-bound ships sunk 
in the deep waters that surround it on every 
side. What treasure-trove those ‘roaring wells’ 
of this Cornish Scylla must contain! And then 
we pass the ‘Runnel’ stone, marked by a tolling 
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bell, that dips and springs in its cradle-belfry, 
sending a shiver through us as we think how 
that doleful sound right ahead would strike the 
heart of a sea-captain straining his eyes through 
a dense sea-fog or a driving snow-storm in 
December, to catch a glimpse of the electric light 
on the Lizard. And now the night begins to fall, 
with a gale rising. 

Though our voyage has been exceptionall 
rough, the romance of the weather is well wort 
the study. We are close in to the haggard spine 
of rocks which are the extremity of England. The 
white lighthouse is drenched every other minute 
in columns of spray. The man that is cleaning 
the glass is discernible as he holds on to the 
light rail, the collar of the tower. These poor 
fellows have three months’ provisions in store ; 
for though the keepers of lighthouses are supposed 
to be changed once a month, the Trinity relieving 
yacht is unable, as often as not, to land the fresh 
watchmen, and steams by, leaving the three for 
another spell of Atlantic buffeting. On the black 

ked reefs of rocks, the white gulls are in full 
conclave to-night ; and the ‘Shark’s Fin,’ cruellest 
reef of the group, usually a black band in the blue 
waters, is merely a hundred yards of churned 
creamy surf. The storm-fiends seem to be 
holding a Walpurgis night ; and the thought just 
strikes one, Su pose our machinery were to 
break down ! S the distance, we can see the 
gleam of the Longships lightship, whose hardy 
crew are wont to complain of the ceaseless fierce- 
ness of the weather and the unrelenting roar of 
the storm-winds, But our steamer rides the 
waves like a duck. 

It is a sensation that will last a lifetime to 
watch the night through with the look-out man 
in the bows, and see the moon break through the 
flying clouds, and stretch a long band of glittering 
light across the hurrying waves. The streaming 
smoke from our funnel stands out against the 
moonlight ; while we drive on indifferent to the 
blows of the waves, the lashing water falling on 
our deck, and the howling ‘ugly’ night. As the 
bows dip, the screw plays with a buzz, Our 
sailor-companion warns us that a squall is com- 
ing. And in a moment his words are verified. 
For five minutes the cordage sings and strains, 
and a few drops of stinging rain whistle by 
and in our faces. And then as suddenly the 
moonlight is bright again, and shows us_ the 
whole length of the pitching steamer. Soon 
after, we see the Cunard steamer, bound for 
Havre and the Mediterranean, pass us and cross 
the moon-track, her lines as elegant as those of 
a racing yacht. And thereafter we think we 
have had enough of wind and weather, and turn 
m to sleep sound. When we wake, we find 
ourselves within sight of the Welsh mountains, 
and Bardsey Island ahead ; and in the far distance, 
the least faint glimpse of the hills of Wexford. 

As we cross the mouth of Cardigan Bay, we 
can see the slopes of tourist-trod Snowdon, and 
the saddle of the ‘Rivals, grandest of ranges, 
as yet undesecrated by the autumnal alpenstock. 

n and dreary enough seem the moors of the 
Welsh coast after the Sussex weald ; uninvitin 
and inhospitable. The wind is north-west, anc 
the American steamers are hugging the Irish 
coast for smoother water’s sake. ‘The Isle of Man 
isseen far away to westward towards the sunset. 


As we round the Skerries and signal our number, 
the granite headland of Holyhead provokes en- 
thusiasm even in the stolid breast of the now 
convalescent Anglo-Indian. We pass through 
the ‘race’ of treacherous choppy water off the 
harbour, and by the ‘Mouse’ rock, familiar to 
voyagers Dublinwards. As we-cross the bar of 
the Mersey, an Inman steamer passes close, with 
mtg dots of electric light streaming from 
er saloon; and in her wake a fleet of lesser 
steamers sailing at high water ; destined to scatter 
to the four points of the compass after a few 
hours’ companionship. 

But the romance is over. Bidston light is mere 
prose after the poetry of the Longships. The 
fragrant sea-air has given place to the odours of 
the great estuary ; and as our whistle sounds, the 
captain clears the bridge with infinite patience, 
warps us alongside the dock; and the varied 
memories of our four days’ cruise fade as we wish 
our friends good-night, and go our several ways. 


VALENTINE STRANGE 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—‘I AM AFRAID, SIR, IT IS TALKED 
ABOUT.’ 


CHEAPSIDE was unusually crowded that after- 
noon, and both men being eager to get on, the im- 
to traffic exaggerated themselves, and 

came irritating. Garling lifted the little trap 
in the roof of the cab and snarled at the driver. 
‘Drive!’ The driver being also irritated by the 
obstacles he met, snarled back at him, and picking 
his way among cabs, omnibuses, and wagons, cast 
loose anathemas right and left as boys throw 
crackers. In a little time they got behind an 
omnibus, and the driver being compelled to adapt 
his speed to that of the vehicle before him, broke 
in a wordy hailstorm on the conductor, who, 
turning upon him a smiling visage, winked 
slowly and laboriously, and condescended no 
other answer. The cabman, naturally incensed, 
slanged him with all the eloquence of wrath. 
The omnibus stopped to pick up a stout old lady ; 
and the conductor taking advantage of the pause, 
addressed the driver of the hansom with smooth 
satire: ‘You shouldn’t want to take the bread 
out of poor folks’ mouths, your R’yal Highness. 
Get down, and let the cabman drive. He’s used 
to it.’ 
, Garling looked up at the sound of the voice, 
and saw Hiram Search. Hiram, beaming all 
over with the consciousness of his own humour, 
caught Garling’s eye at that moment, and raised 
his hat to him with a genial flourish, Lumby 
sat back in the cab with his arms across his 
breast, trying to be calm, but relapsing into his 
old flurried condition—anxious to be in time, 
The ‘bus got into motion again, and the cab 
followed, slowly, the cabman swearing as terribly 
as, according to Captain Shandy, our army did 
in Flanders. Hiram, with much apparent inte- 
rest, demanded to know where he preached on 
Sundays; and winked at Garling, as if to ask 
him what he thought of that, in the way of 
genteel re e. There was almost nothing but 
the horse’s length between Garling and the 
destroyer of his plans, and to see him there thus 
insolently gleeful and familiar, was more than 
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gall and wormwood. The ’bus being pulled u 
very suddenly, the cab-horse’s nose almost entere 
at the window. ‘Going to Whitechapel?’ asked 
Hiram of the driver sweetly. ‘Don’t keep us 
waiting. Get in, sir, get in. We'll take care of 
~~ Having delivered himself of this sally, 

e winked again at Garling, who was by this 
time half mak with rage, and only held himself 
in My a supreme effort. 

‘Hiram !’ cried a faint pleading voice from the 
pavement, and a hand touched the conductor's 
arm as he swung by his strap, inspecting the 
crowd with a knowing eye, as if he were choosing 
= ngers. e turned, and there was 

, looking pale and frightened, and bearing 
on her face the mark of recent tears. Hiram 
rang his bell to stop the omnibus, and leaped to 
the pavement. Garling saw the little figure also, 
and maddened, feeling that his dead wife’s ven- 

eance was indeed beginning, in spite of her 
orgiveness. But a second later, or less, the sight 
of the little satchel Mary carried in her hand 
banished all other things from his mind. He 
had until that moment forgotten it as completel 
as though it had been of no value. The shoc 
of detection, the struggle for self-mastery, the 
shame and rage which had crowded on him since 
he had felt his employer’s arresting and accus- 
ing hand, had left no room for the thought of 
minor troubles. 

‘What is it?’ cried Hiram, bending over the 
worn face. ‘ What is it?’ 

‘He has left me!’ she answered. ‘The house 
is locked.’ Her lips were trembling; and he, 
forgetting where he stood, took both her hands 
in his, and felt them cold. ‘I don’t know where 
to go. He said we were going to Southampton, 
and put me in the train, and left me.’ 

‘Left you!’ cried Hiram. ‘ Why, there he is!’ 

‘Where?’ she asked, shrinking to him as if 
from some imagined fear. 

At that moment Garling’s hand was laid upon 
the satchel. ‘Give this to me!’ he said hoarsely. 
*Go home—go home!’ She held tightly to the 
bag; but he wrenched it from her hand, and 
returned to the cab. ‘Drive on!’ he cried with 
a terrible execration, standing behind the splash- 
board and facing the driver. The cabman shook 
his head up and down with a countenance in 
which mute appeal against the unreasonableness 
of this direction was blent with scorn and pity. 

‘What is all this?’ asked Lumby, as Garling 
= himself into the a 

‘What is it?’ moc arling, ing at 
him. ‘ Ask what it was 

Lumby looked at him with scornful wonder, 
not unmixed with fear. ‘We shall be late,’ he 
said. ‘Had we not better walk ?’ 

They left the cab together ; and Garling snarled 
to the driver to go to the offices for payment, and 


| strove, whilst Lumby held his arm, to struggle 


through the crowd. But the crowd had on a 
sudden grown dense. There was a dedd-lock 
in the horseway, and on the footpath the people 
were crushed together looking at it. The begin- 
ning of anger, as the wise man said, is like the 
letting in of waters, and Garling was now fairly 


| ng. Having once begun to surrender his 
he 


came for the moment helpless 


to control himself at all, and struggled like a 
madman. At last they reached the limits of 


years ago. Not the master of the ship. No man 


the crowd, and found a straight course before 
them ; when suddenly, loud and clear clanged 
out the clock of Bow Church, striking the hour, 
At that they turned pale faces on each other, and 
Lumby released Garling’s arm. The great bell 
of Paul's followed, booming above the roar of 
the street and the quaced Webel of sound onl 
for the ears that waited for it. And in bot 
minds the same imagined sight was present; 
each saw the image of a closing bank door. 

‘It will be known before nightfall, panted 
Lumby, fixing his haggard eyes on Garling in 
wild accusation. 

‘Why should it?’ he responded. ‘You have 
everything in hand, and it will be a passing stroke 
at the worst. Be at the Bank by ten o'clock in 
the morning.’ 

The merchant turned, thrusting the drafts into 
his breast-pocket, and walked back, with bent 
head, despondent face, and heavy heart; and his 
mechanical steps led him to the offices. It was 
not a difficult thing for Garling to hang behind 
and lose his late employer for a moment in the 
crowd. He was absent from the merchant's 
thoughts, and that made the task still easier, 
And having lost him for a moment, it was the 
easiest thing in the world to slip into a hansom 
cab outside the block and drive away. Ample 
need to drive away, as matters stood. For a 
whisper once started in the City, would swell 
ere long into a roar, and in that roar he could 
already hear in fancy his own name. He would 
be gone before the storm could burst. The House 
would weather it easily enough, and within his 
grinding teeth he banned the House. But his own 
crime would be known, and his defeat. There 
was the sting he dreaded. Before that, he was 
a coward. He could have borne to be spoken 
of as a successful scoundrel; but to be pointed 
at as a detected rogue, compelled to resign his 
booty, and then scornfully dismissed, would have 
been unendurable, was unendurable to think of, 
and had yet to be endured. 


There was whispering and putting of heads 
together in the offices of Lumby and Lumby. 
Barnes sat in Garling’s seat, and there was a look 
of amazed misery upon his face which struck all 
who saw him there. The head of the firm had 
been locked in his own room all day; and after 
the coming of the Bank messenger, he had gone 
out tremulous and fevered, and had returned as 
if from a fruitless errand, hanging his head, and 
looking like a ghost. Garling, even the impene- 
trable Garling, had looked worn and gray. There 
was a vague suspicion as to what these portents 
might mean, which filled the very air, and made 
the whisperings needless to carry it from mind 
to mind. re § to set on all surmise the seal of 
dreadful certainty, it was known somehow before 
five o’clock by everybody in the place, down to the 
very messengers, that just before the closing of the 
Bank a cheque had been presented and returned 
with the statement that there were no effects 
to meet it. The flying Garling might well have 
foreseen this last disaster. But not everybody 
in the place knew of this open shame to the old 
craft which had weathered so many storms and 
sailed triumphantly through so much evil weather 
since it was launched one hundred and thirty 
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told him as yet of that disaster. He sat alone, 
separated from the grieving, faithful Barnes, only 
by the sliding panel of corrugated glass. The 
time for departure had gone by; but Barnes 
waited, fain to offer consolation, if he had but 
dared, or known how to offer it. At length he 
went round by the corridor and tapped humbly 
at the door. ‘Come in,’ cried the merchant in a 
dejected voice, and Barnes entered. 

‘What are your instructions for to-morrow, 
sir?’ asked Barnes. 

‘You will hold the same place,’ returned his 
employer, looking up at him with a withered 
smile. ‘You may consider yourself promoted per- 
manently.—Where is Garling?’ he asked sud- 
denly, rising with a startled air. 

‘Mr Garling has not returned,’ answered Barnes, 
‘since you and he went out an hour ago.’ 

‘Not returned !’ said Lumby, taking one quick 
«4 forward and halting suddenly, ‘No matter. 
—Mr Barnes !’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘We will go through matters to-morrow, and 
I shall have to place some confidences in you, 
which I shall rely upon you to respect.’ 

Barnes’s heart ached. Was it possible Lumby 
did not know that the expected crash was the 
town’s talk already ? 

‘We have passed through a grave crisis, which 
has left almost everything disarranged, and there 
will be work to do for weeks to come. We will 
talk of these things to-morrow. I have had a 
time of great anxiety, and I am tired.’ 

Barnes's face brightened, and he said eagerly : 
‘You will be able to put things straight again, sir?’ 

The merchant looked at him wonderingly. 
‘What do yow know about this matter, Mr 
Barnes?’ There was no one to hear their talk, 
but by instinct he closed the door. 

‘The cheque presented at the Bank last thing 
this afternoon, sir. It is talked about already. 
I am told that Rawlings & Co., relying on the 
name of the firm, got it cashed privately after it 
was refused by the Bank. They were always 
very questionable people, sir, Rawlings & Co.’ 

‘The cheque?’ said the merchant, ‘refused 
this afternoon? Why, what is this?’ 

‘Is it possible that you don’t know, sir?’ cried 
Barnes. ‘Rawlings was ae by cheque yesterday 
—two, five, five, odd. The cheque was presented 
this afternoon, and the Bank returned it, marked 
“No effects.” I am afraid, sir, it is talked 
about.’ 

Lumby strode up and down the room, deeply 
moved by this discovery. ‘This is bad news, 
Barnes” he said, ‘bad news. I had hoped to 
escape anything of that sort. But it will be all 
Tight to-morrow. Be here at the usual time in 
the morning. If you hear any rumour against 
the solidity of the firm, I authorise you to offer 
it the fullest and roundest denial. Do you hear?— 
the fullest and roundest denial. You shall know 
all to-morrow. I am too fatigued to attend to 
business now.—Good-night.’ : 

‘Good-night, sir, returned Barnes, and went 
his way, lifted up in spirit, but still puzzled. ‘If 
he heard any rumour’—so ran the merchant’s 
words, Rumour? There was no rumour, but a 
downright clamant roar, and wherever Barnes 
went, he heard it. Wherever he heard it, he 
denied it; as a matter of personal knowledge, he 


denied it ; being personally in the full confidence 
of the firm, he assured assailants right and left 
that there was nothing in it. And as when wind 
and tide go contrary ways there is a greater 
tumult than when both go together, this authori- 
tative contradiction made the roar the louder, and 
spread it wider. ; 

Lumby, left alone, raised his face towards the 
skylight in a sort of passionate exultation and 
triumph for a moment, and drooped it again in 
anguish, The House was saved; heaven had 
been merciful, villainy had been discomfited, 
and the House was saved ; but the good old name 
was soiled. The British merchant found a doubt 
upon his name as intolerable as the ermine finds 
a spot upon its fur. Never a breath upon the 
name until to-day, and now it was soiled—soiled ! 
How could the return of a cheque from such a 
House fail to be talked of? That awful cord 
began to tighten and loosen in his brain again, 
and his grew hot and his hands clammy. 
He entered the cashier’s room, intending to place 
the drafts in the safe, and then go home to his 
hotel and send for a physician. But having 
opened the safe, the confession Garling had written 
lay before him, and he must needs take it up and 
look at the rogue’s balance-sheet at the end. 
From it he referred to the drafts, to see if between 
them they made up the sum set down there. 
Next, after standing for a while irresolute, he 
drew the gigantic ledger from its place, and laying 
it on the table, turned to the leaf on which he 
had first fixed the fraud, and compared the 
pencilled marks he had made upon the margin 
with Garling’s first entry. The two exactly 
tallied. He stooped above the book a moment, 
holding the drafts and the confession in his hands, 
then iy them on the broad ruled leaves, and 
knitting his fingers, pressed both palms above 
his forehead, and took a step or two across the 
room and back again. There was a hunted feeling 
in his mind, a hurry and confusion, a dim sense 
that any moment might bring shipwreck, that 
there were things to do, which being done, 
would avert all chance of mischief; but like 
a man in a nightmare, he could only grope in 
thought, and everything was blind and dark. 
What was the fear that threatened him? Where 
was the way of safety? If this hideous pain 
would only let him think a while! He reeled 
a little, and stretching out his hands, caught one 
side of the great ledger and steadied himself by 
it. The cord in his head was growing tenser, 
and the fear that followed him drew nearer. 
Tenser grew the cord, tenser, tenser, until at last 
it snapped, and the merchant, with one blind 
stagger sideways, closed the ledger with uncon- 
scious hands and fell huddled on the floor, 

(To be continued.) 


THE HERRING. 


IN a country like ours, the importance of the sea- 
fisheries can scarcely be over-estimated. Mr De 
Caux, in his history of the Herring and the 
Herring-fishery (London: Hamilton, Adams, & 
Co.), appeals to a wide public, and brings before 
the notice of the reader very many interesting 
and novel facts, which his long experience as a 
fish-salesman at Yarmouth has enabled him to 
collect and verify. 
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Our fisheries employ upon an average on sea 
and shore upwards of two hundred and _ ten 
thousand persons, who being principally heads of 
families, represent a —— of more than three 
times that amount. ese man a fishing-fleet of 
thirty thousand vessels, the greater part of which 
consists of herring-boats. This fleet is of two 
hundred and eighty thousand tons burden ; and 
the capital employed in its outfit would suffice to 
farm six million acres of land, or one-sixth 
of the land at present under cultivation in 
Great Britain, calculating the necessary outlay 
for that at ten pounds an acre. Mr De Caux 
arrives at this conclusion from the consideration 
that land is indestructible, and that the improve- 
ments upon it are to a certain extent permanent ; 
while fishing boats and gear depreciate so rapidly, 
that all fishing-property actually employed at sea 
has virtually to be replaced every eight or nine 
years. Every operation connected with fishing, 
whether it be boat building or repairing, or the 
making and mending of fishing-tackle, requires 
skilled and intelligent labour; even such an 
apparently simple operation as counting the 
herrings landed at the fish-wharf at Great Yar- 
mouth in the course of one season, costing upwards 
of two thousand two hundred pounds. 

Comparatively little is known of the habits of 
sea-fishes. Some naturalists have divided them 
into three classes—‘those which invariably live 
at the bottom of the sea; those which invariably 
live in mid-water; and those which invariably 
live at or near the surface. This classification, 
Mr De Caux considers very misleading ; and is so 
far from being the fact, that herring and mackerel, 
which are classed as surface-swimmers, are often 
caught in trawl-nets which drag the bottom. As 
a rule, fishes have keen sight, but only possess 
the sense of hearing in a very limited degree. 
All fish are carnivorous; the large prey upon 
the small; and both large and small feed upon 
the different species of meduse that at certain 
seasons swarm in incalculable myriads in the 
sea. 

The herring is the most important of all the 
fish that swim in our seas, It abounds through 
an ocean area stretching from France to the 
North Cape, and in the North Atlantic Ocean 
between forty and seventy degrees of latitude. 
It is a rare on the southern coast of Green- 
land, and on the northern coast only a small 
variety is found. The old idea that the Polar 
Sea was the chosen home of the herring, and 
that it resorted to our shores only for the sake 
of spawning, is now entirely exploded; but of 
its habits little is as yet accurately known. It is 

arious, as most fishes are, and swims in shoals ; 
and even among those which swim around our 
shores, there are many varieties, the Loch Fyne 
herring being quite different from the small 
black-nosed species caught off the coast of 
Norfolk, and these again varying considerably 
from the herring caught off Kimblington or 
Cromer Knowl Their movements, as Mr De 
Caux, with much ap nee of truth, con- 
jectures, depend altogether upon the temperature 
of the water and the supply of food. 

The spawning of herrings has long been a 
vexed question with naturalists, and in spite of 
many theories confidently advanced, it is so still. 
Mr Caux, from long and careful observation, 


has been led to conclude, among other things, that 
herrings spawn much oftener than once a year; 
and that when they leave the deep water and 
come inshore, as they undoubtedly do in the 
late summer and early autumn months, it is not 
for the purpose of spawning, but in pursuit 
of the multitudes of medusz of different kinds 
that then appear along our coasts. ‘In my 
opinion, he says, ‘herrings spawn wherever 
they may happen to be at the time they are ripe, 
whether they be in deep water, over a sandbank, 
or near to the shore.” The general idea that 
herring-spawn is invariably deposited at the 
bottom of the sea, is erroneous, for much of it 
floats at the surface of the water, and is vivified 
there. When engaged in catching herrings that 
were ripe for spawning, fishermen have sometimes 
observed the sea to have a milky appearance ; and 
on drawing buckets filled with this water on 
board, they have found it to be not only full of 
spawn, but of live herring-fry newly hatched. 

his fact shows that on some occasions at least 
the herring-spawn vivifies and develops near the 
surface of the water. 

That herrings spawn at least twice a year, is 
certain ; and our author is inclined to believe that 
they spawn all the year round, ‘and that with 
the exception of short intervals to recuperate 
their physical powers, they are always either 
secreting spawn or spawning.” The period of 
time which elapses between the spawning and 
the hatching of the fry, is various; Mr De Caux 
sets it down as usually from three to four weeks, 
though something depends upon the time of 
year and the temperature of the water. Extreme 
cold retards the process, and moderate heat facili- 
tates it. Sprats, he considers not as small 
herrings, but as an entirely distinct species ; and 
instead of giving the herring seven years to arrive 
at maturity, as some writers have done, he thinks 
that it is full grown within the twelvemonth. 
The largest herrings are taken off the coast of 
Labrador. Those caught on our eastern coasts 
rarely exceed ten or eleven inches in length ; and 
Mr De Caux, in the millions of herring that have 
passed under his observation, never saw one longer 
than fifteen and a half inches. 

Our herring-fishery is believed to have origi- 
nated on the east coast, somewhere near the place 
where Great Yarmouth now stands, Such a 
fishery was already an institution in the time 
of the Romans, who considered the herrings 
caught off this coast a dainty dish. About the 
beginning of the Christian era, the sandbank on 
which Great Yarmouth now stands first began 
to appear above the surface of the waves, and 
gradually became a favourite resort of fishermen, 
particularly during the latter part of the Roman 
occupation, as the Roman garrison at the mouth 
of the Yare afforded them protection from pirates, 
The advent of the Saxons gave a fresh impetus 
to the herring-fishery ; and early in the sixth 
century the ons built a stronghold on the 
sandbank, and thus laid the foundations of a 
herring emporium, which has continued to 
flourish ever since. 

In 1755, the Yarmouth and Lowestoft fish- 
curers were threatened with serious competition 
in their own peculiar trade of curing red herrings, 
by the Scotch and Manx. Large smoke-houses 
were established for the purpose in Scotland 
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and the Isle of Man; but after a short trial, it 
was found necessary to disuse them, the quality of 
the herring caught being too inferior for smoking 
purposes. In 1794 _ quantities of herrings 
were caught in the Forth, and a new epoch in 
the trade was inaugurated. Instead of being cured 
upon the spot, the fresh herrings were packed 
in ice and sent to London in boxes by fast-sailing 
vessels. The use of ice as a preservative for fish 
in afresh state, had been discovered a few years 
before, in 1780, by a Scotchman named Dempster, 
who preserved salmon in this way. 

During the present century, especially after 
the railway system came into active operation, 
herring-fisheries have developed largely, and are 
in a very prosperous state all along the coasts 
of the northern seas and in the northern parts 
of America. No nation has, however, made such 
ay in this particular branch of industry 
as the Scotch ; the ancient mantle of Great Yar- 
mouth has fallen upon them, and they are now 
by far the greatest herring-fishers in the world. 
‘They possess the enormous number of fourteen 
thousand five hundred herring-boats, which are 
manned by some fifty thousand men and boys; 
and the season of 1880 was the heaviest the 
have ever known.’ The season of 1881 will 
long be remembered by the fishermen off the 
east coast of Scotland, for then occurred what 
was perhaps the most violent and fatal storm 
ever known, and not a fishing-village in the 
district affected but was more or less desolated 
by its ravages. 

The herring-fishery partakes somewhat of 
the nature of a lottery—one boat may have a 

t haul; and another at no great distance 

m it, equally well found and well manned, 
may catch so few as barely to Pay her expenses. 
In 1857, a boat belonging to Yarmouth, with 
ninety-one nets, ~~ so many herring, that 
it was impossible for her to carry them ; and after 
filling the boat, the rest were thrown into the sea. 
Tn 1880, a French fisherman caught four hundred 
and twenty barrels; and in the early part of 
August 1881, a French fishing-boat, the Gabrielle, 
after taking on board as many as she could . 
had still such a multitude of fish left in the nets, 
that her crew were obliged to shake the remainder 
into the sea. 

In 1835, a fish-curer of the name of Bisho 
discovered by chance the way to make Yarmout 
bloaters. One night, after his = had 
left, he came upon a small quantity of prime 
herring that had been overlooked. Unwilling to 
lose them, he sprinkled a little salt over them, 
spitted them, and hung them up all night in a 
smoke-house in which an oak-billet was burning. 
Next morning, he awoke to find himself famous 
in the annals of the herring-trade, as the happy 
possessor of the first Yarmouth bloaters, the cure 
of which he henceforth made his special pursuit. 
In the same accidental way, Newcastle ‘kip 1s 
were discovered in 1843 by Mr John Woodger 
of Newcastle. : 

The period when herring-nets were invented is 
not known; but the square mesh used for them 
is much the same in all countries. Formerly, 
they were made by the hand, of hemp; but 
now they are made Ne machinery, and invariably 
of cotton, which is found to be more suitable. 
The inventor of the herring-net loom was a 


Scotch working-man named James Paterson, who 
was born at Musselburgh towards the close 
of the last century. His greatest difficulty in 

rfecting his machine was the formation of a 
not that would not slip. He never could suc- 
ceed in making one similar to that made by the 
hand, although he made one firm enough for his 
purpose ; but what baffled him all his life, was 
subsequently discovered by Walter Ritchie, a 
working plasterer in Leith, and the machine- 
made knots now exactly resemble those made by 
the hand. fale is now the centre of a 
large trade in nets, the factory of Messrs J. & W. 
Stuart being one of the best known in the country. 

The future of our sea-fisheries is of course 
an object of the greatest interest to the nation 
at large; and it is of vital importance to avoid 
the needless destruction of fry and small fish, 
lest in this case, as in others, ‘ wilful waste should 
lead to woful want.’ To insure this desirable 
end, Mr De Caux is of opinion that nets of a 
wider mesh than those presently in use should 
be made compulsory, so that only large herrin; 
be captured. He also thinks that  shell-fis 
should be protected, especially mussels, as the 
demand for these molluscs greatly exceeds the 
supply. They are used for bait, and one Scotch 
fishing ort alone requires five million annu- 
ally. e foreshores around our island are adinir- 
ably calculated for mussel-farms, and should 
be utilised in this manner as soon as_ possible. 
Our thrifty neighbours in France have long been 
alive to the advantage of this, and one mussel- 
farm at Aiguillon, which has been systematically 
cultivated since the thirteenth century, yields 
at present a yearly revenue of fifty thousand 
pounds, 


THE FISHERWOMAN OF HONFLEUR. 
A TALE OF THE FRENCH COMMUNE. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CONCLUSION. 
‘O Monstevur, in mercy’s sake, delay not an 
instant !’ cried Madeleine. 
The General drew forth a printed document, at 
the head of which the mt ‘Pardon’ was con- 


spicuous in huge letters. He inserted the name 
of Antoine Duroc, and hastily signed his own 


name to the parchment. ‘I have taken a great 
deal upon myself, young woman,’ he pa as 
he handed the document to Madeleine. ‘But 
hasten with this _—- to the prison. Lose no 


time, or you will arrive too late. If, on your 
arrival, the prisoners have been removed, hasten 
to present the pardon to the officer in command 
of the firing-party—— Yet stay—you know 
not the way about Paris.’ 

‘My carriage is in waiting, Monsieur le Général, 
said the préfet. ‘My coachman will drive the 

oung woman to the prison. I will accompany 
er thither.’ 

‘It is unnecessary, Monsieur le Sous-préfet,’ 
said the General. ‘A commissionaire from this 
bureau shall accompany her. He will know how 
to proceed.’ 

commissionaire was called, and instructed 
to present the pardon of Antoine Duroc to the 
chief jailer of Roquette, or to the officer 


in command of the firing- ne But Madeleine 
insisted upon being rom» e bearer of her 
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husband’s pardon, and received the document 
from the commissionaire. Then, bewildered be- 
tween excess of joy, mingled with doubt and 
fear lest she should arrive too late, she followed 
the commissionaire without waiting to express 
her thanks to the General. 

The sous-préfet assisted her into the iage, 
and wished her success; and then bade his 
coachman drive with all possible speed to La 

uette. 

At length the prison of La Roquette was reached. 
The commissionaire alighted from the vehicle, and 
ringing the large bell, demanded to see the chief 
jailer. But on stating his errand, he was informed 
that the condemned prisoners had already been 
marched to the place of execution. ‘But there 
is yet time,’ added the jailer. They have but 
just left. It is now half-past eleven o’clock. You 

ve half an hour to spare, and the fosse is not 
far distant. But Madame must alight from the 
carriage and walk. The road is impassable to 
vehicles of any description.’ 

On hearing these words, Madeleine sprang 
from the carriage, and conducted by the com- 
missionaire, hurried breathlessly on. ‘You know 
the shortest road, Monsieur Commissionaire,’ she 
said. ‘For heaven’s sake, hasten on !’ 

The commissionaire nodded assent. But he 
was a comparative stranger to that part of the 
city, and he soon missed his way. Leaving 
Madeleine, in a fever of dread and impatience, he 
went into a shop to inquire the way to the Place 
Voltaire. To the anxious girl he appeared to be 
so long absent, that she hastened after him. She 
found the shop after two or three inquiries ; 
but when she reached it, the commissionaire had 

uitted it to return to her, and had missed her. 

e streets were thronged with people. Madeleine, 
almost crazed with dread, passed amongst them, 
inquiring her way of one and then of another ; 
but the directions she received only served further 
to bewilder her, and she wandered further and 
further astray. A church clock near by chimed 
the quarters. Madeleine listened breathlessly. 
‘Three-quarters!’ she cried in a paroxysm of 
fear; ‘only a quarter of an hour to spare! 
shall be too late !’ 

She had turned into a by-street, which was 
almost deserted. Two working-men, carrying the 
tools necessary to their trade, were ap ee. 
her. They were the only individ in the 
narrow street. As they drew near, she entreated 
them to guide her to the fosse where the prisoners 
were to be executed. Her quaint garb was calcu- 
lated to attract attention in Paris, and the men 
sup her to be a country girl who had come 
to the city on a holiday visit. 

‘What would’st thou do at the fosse?’ asked 
one of the men. ‘Is it a pleasure to thee to see 

r, miserable, starving wretches shot down like 

because they demand a share of the wealth 
and food that of right belongs alike to all?’ The 


man was hurrying on in disgust, when his com- 
pan remarked eleine’s wild and distracted 


*Perchance, Adolphe,’ said he, ‘the poor girl 
has reason to ask the way to the fosse. Maybe 
some friend or lover is doomed to be shot at 
—. She looks as if she were crazed with 


~ then.—Is it so, young woman? Dost 


wish to see the last of some unfortunate friend 
or relation? Whence comest thou?’ asked the 
man Adolphe. - 

‘I am a fisherwoman of Honfleur, Messieurs,’ 
replied Madeleine. ‘My husband has been falsely 
accused, and unjustly condemned to die. I bear 
his pardon, and have lost my way. I fear that 
I shall arrive too late! As you may some day 
crave for mercy, Messieurs, take pity upon me, 
and guide me to the spot. See, here is my 
husband’s pardon ;? and she drew forth the 

recious document from her bosom and held it 
fore the two men. 

‘Poor woman! Thou art coming away from 
the Place Voltaire, where the pee is situated, 
said the man who had spoken last. ‘Thou hast 
little time indeed to spare. But come with us; 
we will guide thee thither’ The men turned 
and quickened their steps, and Madeleine breath- 
lessly followed them. 

Meanwhile, the commissionaire, on leaving the 
shop, could see nothing of the young woman 
whom he had told to wait his return. He hur. 
ried to and fro, and inquired for a young woman 
dressed in fisherwoman’s costume; but all in 
vain. ‘Perhaps,’ thought he, ‘the young woman 
has gone on to the fosse by herself, being too 
impatient to wait for me.’ 

t all events, he thought his wisest plan would 
be to hasten on; and if the young woman had 
not arrived when he tha the spot, to in- 
form the officer in command of the troops that 
the prisoner Antoine Duroc was pardoned. It 
wanted but three minutes to twelve o’clock 
when he reached the fosse, around which a great 
crowd had assembled, and in which—their backs 
placed against a low mound—the doomed prisoners 
were already drawn up. Approaching a young 
lieutenant, who was coolly smoking a cigar, as 
he paced leisurely to and fro, the commissionaire 
informed the young officer that a pardon had 
been granted to Antoine Duroc, one of the con- 
demned prisoners, and begged him to stay the 
man’s execution. 

‘Where is the pardcn you speak of?’ asked 


I | the officer. ‘ Produce it.’ 


‘I do not have it with me,’ replied the commis- 
sionaire; and then he told how he had missed 
the young woman who was the wife of the 

oned man, and who carried the pardon in 
er bosom. 

‘You missed the young woman after you and 
she alighted from the carriage of Monsieur le 
Sous-préfet de Police?’ said the officer, ‘A 
likely story, is it not? Are you crazed, man, 
that you imagine the execution will be stayed 
at the bidding of the sous-préfet? Or is this 
some trick to gain time? Do you see yonder 
clock? The minute-hand points at two minutes 
to twelve. At twelve hited: I shall give the 
order to fire.’ 

There was much jealousy existing at this 
period between the civil and military authorities, 
in consequence of the supreme authority aang 
for the time in the hands of the latter; an 
when the commissionaire spoke of the Sous- 
préfet de Police, the young officer seized the 
opportunity to snub the police authorities. P 

‘You will repent it, Monsieur Lieutenant, if 
you do not delay,’ replied the commissionaire. 
The pardon is signed by Monsieur le Général 
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Beaumont, by whom I was directed to guide 
the young woman to this spot, that she might 
deliver to you her husband’s pardon with her 
own hands.’ 

‘Signed by whom ?? asked the lieutenant. 

The commissionaire repeated the name of the 
General. 

‘Monsieur le Capitaine!’ called the lieutenant 
to another officer who was standing a short 
distance off. 

The captain approached, and the two officers 
conferred together. They decided that they 
would at all events delay the execution for five 
minutes. 

‘Then I shall give the order to fire, said the 
captain. ‘I transgress my duty even in delaying 
five minutes, unless the pardon be produced.’ 

The church clock struck the hour of noon. 
The prisoners, when the first stroke sounded, 
were seen to shudder, and a low murmur was 
audible amongst the spectators; but Antoine 
Duroc, though his face was pale, stood firm and 
erect, awaiting his doom, while the greater num- 
ber of the other prisoners appeared to be completely 
cowed. The handsome, manly appearance of the 
young fisherman, contrasting so remarkably with 
the miserable creatures who were doomed to die 
with him, had attracted the notice of many of 
the a, especially amongst the females. 
But they were not generally moved to pity. It 
appeared rather as if they regarded it as a novelty 
—a fresh attraction to see a handsome young 
man doomed to share the fate of the other 
prisoners, and yet so different from the generality 
of the wretched Communists who, almost every 
day, were doomed to death. 

en, however, the last stroke of twelve had 
sounded and the order to fire was withheld, the 
low murmur among the spectators increased to 
a cry of anger and complaint. ‘Why do not 
the soldiers fire?’ they asked of one another. 
‘What is the cause of the delay? Are we to 
wait all day long?? And when it was whispered 
amongst them that a pardon had arrived for one 
of the doomed men—and it was suspected that 
the favoured individual was the handsome young 
fisherman Duroc—they betrayed manifest signs 
that they considered themselves defrauded of a 
portion of the spectacle they had assembled to 
witness, At length the five minutes of delay 
expired. The order was given to the soldiers 
to fall into rank and prepare to fire. 

‘The on will arrive, I assure you, Messieurs 
Officiers” said the commissionaire. ‘You had 
better yet further delay the execution.’ 

‘I will wait two minutes longer, and no more,’ 
replied the captain. ‘I have already transgressed 
my orders. I must do my duty, pardon or no 
pardon, I have no business to know anything 
of it until I have seen the document.’ 

The prisoners had learned that one of their 
number was to receive his pardon, but they 
knew not whom, though they somehow sus- 
pected that it was the young fisherman who was 
to be pardoned, and they bitterly resented the 
favour shown to him by the government. 

The two additional minutes of delay had 
expired. The soldiers drew up. The rattle 
of their arms was audible. 

_ ‘Attention! Present arms!’ shouted the officer 
m command, throwing away his half-smoked 


cigar. Such events were now every-day affairs 
to him and his brother militaires. Still he hesi- 
tated to give the final dread order. 

Tir, the word Tiree—draw, or fire—was u 
his lips, but it was not yet pronounced, wih 
a@ young woman in a state of wild distraction 
appeared upon the scene. It was Madeleine. 

‘You are yet in time, Madame,’ said one of 
the two men who had guided her to the spot. 
‘I feared we were too late.’ 

‘Thank God!’ exclaimed the young girl, rais- 
ing her eyes and clasped hands to heaven. She 
caught sight of her husband. £ Antoine, my dear 
Antoine, my loved husband, thou art oned, 
thou art free!’ she cried ; and heedless of every- 
thing around her—seeing no one save her hus- 
band, she was rushing swiftly towards him, 
when the young lieutenant placed his hand, 
not unkindly, upon her shoulder and drew her 
gently back. 

‘Why do you stop me, Monsieur?’ she fiercely 
cried. ‘I go to embrace my husband, who is 
free. I have brought his pardon, 

‘Will Madame produce the pardon?’ said the 
young officer. ‘If it be correct, the husband 
of Madame will be instantly liberated.’ 

The pardon was produced, and closely examined. 
The General’s signature was well known to both 
the officers; and the young fisherman, to whom 
the whole affair appeared like an ugly dream, 
was set free. 

Antoine could scarcely satisfy himself that he 
was awake, and that everything he beheld around 
him was reality ; for he had heard nothing of his 
wife’s arrival in Paris, and had believed her to be 
still waiting at Honfleur for his return. 

‘Is it a dream—a horrible dream?’ he asked 
himself—‘the legacy, the visit to Paris, the 
assault of the mob, the rescue of the poor country 
lad, my own arrest, and trial, and condemnation 
—everything?’ These thoughts passed through 
his mind in an instant. He was dazed; hi 
brain was bewildered ; he staggered like a drunken 
man, and gazed wildly around him. He did not 
even respond to the embrace of his young wife ! 

Meanwhile, the spectators continued to mur- 
mur; and the miserable men who still awaited 
their doom scowled enviously and savagely upon 
him. 


‘Why is he pardoned, while the other poor 
wretches are left to meet their doom?’ some of 
the spectators asked. The people were getting 
accustomed to such spectacles. Still, there were 
some among the female onlookers who sympath- 
ised with the young fisherman and his pretty 
wife, and wept tears of delight when Madeleine 
embraced her husband—as they would have done 
had they beheld such a scene in a theatre. 

At length a soldier on furlough stepped forth 
from amongst the crowd and laid his hand upon 
Antoine’s shoulder. 

‘Come, mon brave, come away,’ said he, ‘ unless 
thou preferrest to remain to shot.’ And he 
led the young fisherman away from the fosse, 
Antoine walking like one in sleep. 

Scarcely had they gone twenty paces beyond 
the mound in the rear of the fosse, when the 
sh stern word of command was heard, in- 
stantly followed by the clang of arms and the 
report of a volley of musketry. 

Antoine shuddered, and awoke, as it were, 
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instantly to consciousness. ‘But for the pardon 
that arrived at the last moment,’ he thought, 
‘that report had been my death-knell! I should 
be now lying a senseless clod. stretched in the 
ditch !’ 

Madeleine uttered a sharp cry of horror and 
clung tightly to her husband’s arm. 

The soldier alone seemed to think nothing of 
the matter. ‘Bear up! bear up, comrade,’ he said 
kindly. ‘I felt something as thou dost now, 
when, years ago, in the Crimea, I came near being 
shot by the Russians as a spy, and when two of 
my brother-soldiers, as innocent of the charge 
as I was, suffered death. But I must leave thee 
now. It will not do for me to be seen frater- 
nising too closely with one who has been con- 
demned as a Communist thief and assassin ; 
though I believe thee to be as innocent of such 
a crime as I am. Bonjour, Monsieur—Madame, 
adieu!’ And touching his shako, he turned aside, 
and left the newly restored husband and wife to 
themselves. 

A solemn-silence had succeeded the volley of 
musketry, and then there was a tramp of many 
feet, and a chattering of many voices, and the 
crowd dispersed, possibly to gather again and 
witness such another scene on the morrow. Some 
overtook, and looked earnestly at the young fisher- 
man and his wife as they passed them by; and 
one pretty girl _ uP to Madeleine and 
embraced her lovingly and placed a posy of 
wild-flowers in her hand. 

Antoine and Madeleine had much to tell each 
other of what had occurred to them since they had 
parted in the railroad depét at Honfleur. 

‘My beloved husband,’ said Madeleine when 
she ended her ye ‘I felt a presentiment of 
approaching evil when I left thee at the depdt 
to return home alone. Could I have had my 
will, I would gladly have forfeited thy old aunt’s 
legacy, to have restrained thee from visiting this 
wicked city. But I cannot explain to thee what 
aa when thy letter arrived in place of thy- 


Antoine and Madeleine returned the next day 
to Honfleur, after having paid a visit to the fair 
and gentle daughter of the sous-préfet, to thank 
her for the generous sympathy which had induced 
her father to exert his influence with General 
Beaumont in Antoine’s behalf. They cared little 
for the gaiety of Paris, where, amidst so much 
splendour and wealth, there is also so much 
poverty, misery, and crime; and determined 
never, of their own free-will, to set foot in it 

in. ‘Adieu, Antoine!’ said Madeleine, as 
her husband d from her for his next voyage ; 
‘I would rather trust thee with the wild sea, 
than with the people of that terrible city.’ 


BOOK GOSSIP. 


In 1839, a book, written by an Indian admini- 
strative officer, was being printed in London, and 
in this book the Queen had become so interested 
that she directed the publisher to send her the 
work sheet by sheet, as it was passing through 
the press, for her perusal. The book thus distin- 
mer hr by Her Majesty was the Confessions of 
a Thug, by Colonel Meadows Taylor, then home 
from India on sick-leave. It has since been 
read by thousands of readers, alternately charmed 


by its graphic and faithful pictures of Indian 
life and scenery, and awed by the startling 
revelations of- secret and systematised crime 
which its pages reveal. This was not the only 
work of its author, —— it is that perha 
by which he is most widely known. He fin 
retired from active life in India, and died at 
Mentone in 1876; previous to which time, how- 
ever, an autobiography which he had written was 
given to the world. It was an expensive work, 
in two volumes, and thus not within reach of 
many who would have been prepared to ap. 
preciate its pages. We are glad, therefore, to 
observe that a popular edition in one volume 
has now been issued of Colonel Taylor’s Story 
of My Life (London: Blackwood and Sons); 
and we can recommend it heartily as a book 
not only interesting for its personal details, but 
of historical value for the insight which it gives 
into the internal administration of India during 
= last fifty years of the Honourable Company’s 
rule. 

Although Colonel Meadows Taylor never rose 
to a high rank in the civil and military admi- 
nistration of India, ‘there were,’ says Mr Henry 
Reeves, editor of the Edinburgh Review (who 
writes a preface to this edition), ‘circumstances 
in his career not less remarkable than in the 
lives of greater men. He was one of the last 
of those who went out to India as simple 
adventurers—to use the term in no disparaging 
sense, for Clive and Dupleix were no more— 
and who achieved whatever success he had in 
life by his own energy aud perseverance, inde- 
pendent of the patronage of the great Company 
or the authority of the Crown.’ The story of 
his early life, as narrated by himself, is full of 
interest. He was comparatively a poor boy, his 
father having been reduced in the world by unfor- 
tunate commercial transactions ; and he went out 
to India, at the first, in no higher capacity than 
that of a prospective merchant's apprentice. His 
first appointment proved illusory, and but for 
the services of kind friends, he would soon have 
been left entirely to iis own resources. In 
1824, and while still but sixteen years of age, 
he procured, from the Resident at Hyderabad, 
through the interest of friends, a commission in 
the army of his Highness the Nizam; and this 
proved to be the first step in a fairly successful 
military career. It was principally, however, as 
a magistrate and civil administrator that Colonel 
Taylor distinguished himself; and even at the 
very outset of his career he showed a readiness 
of resource, a firmness of character, and a native 
instinct towards justice, which were certainly 
remarkable in one so young. One instance may 
be given. 

hile still under twenty years of age, he was 
acting as Superintendent of Bazaars at Bolarum, 
in which capacity it was his duty to regulate the 
markets ail te prices of grain, and to act gene- 
rally as a judge in civil cases. In the course 
of a journey of inspection through the district, 
his tent = at = place ae eo of 
ilgrims and travellers, crying loudly for justice 
on the flour-sellers, who not only gave short 
weight in flour, but adulterated it so completely 
with sand, that the cakes made of it were uneat- 
able, and had to be thrown away. He privately 
sent for and bought samples of the flour, which he 
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tested, and found in all cases that it was like 
sand under his teeth. He thereupon ordered the 
dishonest merchants to be sent to him, with their 
baskets of flour, their weights and scales, ‘ Now,’ 
said he gravely, ‘each of you is to weigh out two 
pounds of flour.’ This was done. ‘Is it for the 
pilgrims?’ asked one. ‘No,’ said the yo 
magistrate me ‘you must eat it yourselves. 
They saw that he was in earnest, and offered to 
pay any fine he might impose. ‘Not so,’ he 
replied ; ‘you have made many eat your flour, 
vay should you object to eat it yourselves?’ 
They were horribly frightened; and, amid the 
jeers and laughter of the bystanders, some of 
them actually began to eat, sputtering out the 
half-moistened flour, which could heard 
crunching between their teeth. At last some 
of them flung themselves on their faces, abjectly 
beseeching age Mr Taylor took surety of 
the flour-sellers that they would not again ‘ fill 
the mouths’ of the pilgrims ‘with dirt ;’ and 
so the episode terminated, no more complaints 
being afterwards heard of bad flour. 

This natural sagacity stood Colonel Taylor in 
good stead on many other occasions, when more 
than his own life was in imminent danger ; and 
the story of his adventures, difficulties, and 
triumphs, reads like a page of historical romance. 
He was proof against that curse of Anglo-Indian 
administration in those days—bribery ; and though 
many tempting baits were offered him, he proved 
true to his honour, and carried that honour 
untarnished to the end. 


In the death of Emerson, America lost per- 
haps the most philosophical and thoughtful of 
her literary men. His works have been long 
and favourably known in this country, com- 
manding the respect and admiration of thousands 
of thinking men and women. To Englishmen 
one of the most endearing features of Emerson’s 
character is his recognition and loving 
appreciation of our Thomas Carlyle, Emerson 
having indeed been among the first, either in 
the Old World or the New, to see into the 
depths of Sartor Resartus, and to acknowledge 
the breadth of thought, the manliness of char- 
acter, the pitiful tenderness towards the poor 
and distressed ones of the earth, that existed 
under the satirical veil in which the large-hearted 
Professor Teufelsdrickh chose to envelop himself 
when he spoke with the public. Emerson 
athered the chapters of Sartor Resartus from 
‘raser’s Magazine, in which they first appeared, 
and had them printed and published in America at 
his own expense, afterwards remitting to Carlyle, 
at a time when such a gift was very acceptable, 
the sum of one hundred and fifty pounds as the 
profits arising from the sale of the first edition 
of the book. 
_ Emerson visited this country for the first time 
in 1833 ; and while in Edinburgh, he was handed 
over to a young gentleman, a native of the place, 
who was to act as his guide through the scenes 
of historic and romantic interest that lie in and 
around the Northern Metropolis. The young 
man so introduced to the American writer was 
Alexander Ireland, who for many years subse- 
uently filled the editorial chair of the Manchester 
tzaminer. The intercourse thus begun was con- 
tinued between them till Emerson’s death. Mr 


Treland, now that his illustrious friend is departed, 
has thrown into book-form a number of reminis- 
cences of their friendship, which he has published 
under the title of In Memoriam: Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.). 
The little work cannot fail to attract and interest 
the admirers of Emerson in this country. It is 
composed of recollections of his visits to Yingland 
in 1833, 1847-8, and 1872-3, and of extracts 
from unpublished letters, to which is prefixed 
a brief but admirable biography. 

We have not space for lengthened extracts, but 
one anecdote may be given characteristic of 
Emerson’s gentleness and patience, even under 
somewhat trying circumstances, towards those 
who differed from him. Some twenty years 
ago, he addressed a literary society at Middle- 
bury, Vermont ; and when he finished, the pre- 
sident called upon a clergyman to conclude the 
service with prayer. The latter, a Massachusetts 
minister, stepped into the pulpit which Mr 
Emerson had just left, and uttered a remarkable 
prayer, of which one sentence was: ‘We beseech 
thee, O Lord, to deliver us from ever hearing any 
more such transcendental nonsense as we have 
just listened to from this sacred desk.’—‘ He 
seemed a very conscientious, plain-spoken man,’ 
was Emerson’s charitable comment on the clergy- 
man and his utterances. 


AN UNFASHIONABLE DINNER-PARTY. 


SIXTEEN years ago, there was established in 
London (see Chambers’s Journal for July 4, 1868), 
at 47 Earl Street, Lisson Grove, what would per- 
haps in those days have ventured to call itself an 
Institution ; its object being to provide invalid and 
sickly children in that airless and over-crowded 
neighbourhood with a good meat-meal three times 
a week, The Lady Superintendent had only 
her own slender purse to draw upon, and the 
contributions of a few charitable volunteers ; the 
house was small, and one little garret-—formerly 
a workshop—was all the room that could be given 
up to the little people, Yet nevertheless, in the 
first year, very many guests were entertained 
there with such benefits as only doctors—several 
of whom attend these tiny patients gratuitously— 
can understand. ‘The blood is the Life;’ it is 
the meat that makes the blood; and in many 
cases the improvement in health wrought by 
this modest charity has been little short of a 
resurrection. Those who visit ‘the Children’s 
Dinner-table’—they dine at a most unfashionable 
hour, half-past twelve—do not of course see these 
convalescents ; to get well is their sentence of 
banishment from this hospitable board ; but they 
will see enough to convince them of the efficacy 
of the treatment. 

Let us introduce you, readers, up the short 
flight of stairs, with a preliminary caution not 
to knock your heads against the low doorway, 
into the Banquet Hall. It looks like a carpenter’s 
shop, scrupulously clean, but with nothing in it 
to speak of, There is a table on which the meat 
is carved, and a long low shelf on which the 
plates are arranged for the convenience of these 
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‘Tiny Tims.” Through the window is seen a 
vista of squalid buildings; ‘back-gardens’ that 
are no gardens, wherefrom this July day the 
air comes laden with not one summer scent. Not 
a blade of grass is to be seen anywhere ; not a 
sound is to be heard indicative of the fresh and 
joyous season. The roar of distant traffic, and 
the snarling of a hundred cats—the only creatures 
visible—are the musical accompaniments of the 
entertainment. The children come dropping in, 
their little feet toiling painfully up the stairs, 
by ones and twos. Some are too young—under 
four years old—to come alone; and almost all 
are late. Anything more sad than their appear- 
ance, though their eyes have a bright gleam in 
them because of the coming feast, it is impossible 
to imagine. To those who do not know what 
sickness means among poor folks, they would 
a very ill indeed ; but this is not so. Some, 
indeed, are scrofulous, some have hip-disease, some 
have abscesses—all, be it remembered, ailments 
requiring what doctors call ‘constant support ;’ 
but all are capable of improvement. 

The difference between the new-comers and 
those who are habitués of the Children’s Table is 
— clearly marked. Each has a halfpenny in his 
or her hand, which he or she gives up to the Lady 
Superintendent, who finds that this nominal pay- 
ment renders the benefit conferred more valued 
by the children’s parents. Then they take their 
seats at a feast such as, except at No. 47 Earl 
Street, they never partake of save in dreams. The 
meat is excellent, with plenty of potatoes and 
gravy; and in summer-time they have always 
a little fruit. An allowance of half a pound of 
meat is provided for each ; but while some con- 
sume that portion eagerly, others—the new- 
comers—are at first unable to cope with such 
abundance. As this is well understood before- 
hand, a portion of the joint always remains ; and 
when the rest have done, the Superintendent 

ives the order: ‘Send out for Somebody.” In 
aris, the gentlemen who hold themselves ready 
to make up dinner-parties are called quatorziémes, 
and form a comparatively small class. But in 
the neighbourhood of Earl Street, they are very 
numerous. It would remind one of the guests 
who were bidden from the highways to a certain 
marriage-feast ; only in this case they are by no 
means ‘compelled’ to come in, but do so with 
we alacrity. Unlike many of their elders, who 
east on rich fare, our little folks know when they 
have had enough, which they signify by turning 
round on their bench ; and the way in which a very 
tiny guest will resent being turned round—under 
the misapprehension that his banquet is con- 
cluded—is an amusing spectacle. There is a 
little creature called ‘The Footman,’ aged five, 
an orphan waif of the neighbourhood, who ‘ waits,’ 
and is himself an example of what continuous 
good feeding can effect in a child ; his wholesome 
and contrasts strangely with 
that of his less fortunate contemporaries, and forms 
an excellent advertisement of the Institution. 

The good done by the humble charity, as any 
one may read in its Reports, is as great as the 

leasure given, which is saying much indeed. 

or do the benefits it confers stop with this 
meal, though it is the chief one. Not only can 
tickets be purchased for sixpence each, or books 
containing ten for five shillings, to admit sick 


children to these entertainments; but tickets 
for milk and eggs for those who are not equal 
to beef and mutton. No one who has seen them 
at their mid-day meal, would refuse his mite 
to feed these little ones. The faces of some 
of these invalids, softened by pain and timid 
from privation, are inexpressibly touching and 
tender. 

Those who help them will be giving the 
best kind of help. The position of the little 
Institution is a sad one. Nothing is wasted, 
nothing save what is barely necessary is spent on 
‘ working-expenses,’ and it strives its best to kee 
going. But the neighbourhood is poor, and the 
existence of the Children’s Dinner-table almost 
unknown. During the first year of its existence, 
it supplied seventeen hundred and forty-seven 
dinners ; last year, through want of funds, only 
fifteen hundred and twenty-nine. Moreover, 
it has incurred a debt of fifty pounds; a small 
sum, but one which to this small charity is a heavy 
burden. Need we say more to those who have 
hearts and the means to remedy this state of 
things? It is no form of words to say that ‘the 
pro el contribution will be thankfully received’ 
by The Matron, 47 Earl Street, Lisson Grove, 
London, W. 


THE MONTH, 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


THE case of Electricity versus Gas continues to | 


be waged with undiminished ardour on each 
side. Hitherto, we have had no really reliable 


data to go upon as to the cost of electric lighting ; | 
but now that that form of illumination has come | 


into such extended use, trustworthy figures begin 


to show themselves. Professor Crookes, who | 
knows a great deal more about electricity than | 
most people, has, in a letter to the Times, detailed — 
his experiences of the incandescent system, which | 


for some months has been in use at his house 
in Kensington. The installation of the new 
light cost three hundred pounds. He uses a 
small Biirgen dynamo machine, driven by a three 
and a half horse-power gas-engine. Through cir- 
cumstances into which it is unnecessary here 
to enter, only two horse-power of this engine is 
available, so that the engine is not able to bring 
out the full power of the dyname machine. The 
system comprises fifty lamps (not all in use 
at the same time), distributed to different parts 
of the house; and the cost per annum, as 
compared with gas, shows a balance in favour 
of electricity of four pounds seventeen shillings 
and sixpence. This estimate takes no account 
of the interest on the capital sunk ; but Professor 
Crookes maintains that this, and the cost of wear 
and tear, also omitted, are more than counter- 
balanced by the absence of blackened ceilings, 
soiled curtains, tarnished gilding, unhealthy atmo- 
sphere, and all those minor evils which are com- 
monly urged against the use of gas. 

Mr Preece, the eminent electrician to the 
Post-office, has also done good service in point- 
ing out and correcting the common mistake of 
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confounding the subdivision of the electric current 
with its distribution. A given current pro- 
duced, say, by one horse-power may give an 
arc-light equal to two thousand candles; but 
by no known means can this be so com- 
pletely utilised, when subdivided, as to feed twenty 
lamps, each of one hundred candle-power. The 
best that has yet been done with one horse- 
power is to produce eight incandescent lights, 
each equal to sixteen candles, distributed as 
desired. As an example, he points to the largest 
machine yet made, that of Edison, which main- 
tains twelve hundred incandescent sixteen-candle 
lamps with an expenditure of one hundred and 
fifty horse-power. The same power applied to 
the production of one stupendous pay ought 
to give a light of many million candles. We 
therefore see that although the incandescent 
system in the hands of Edison, Swan, Maxim, 
and others offers at present the only feasible 
plan of house-to-house distribution, it is a most 
extravagant way of using the electric current. 

The steamship Labrador, in a recent passage 
from Havre to New York, was, by means of 
Faure’s accumulators, lighted by electricity during 
the whole of the voyage. The ‘boxes of elec- 
tricity’ were charged by a dynamo machine on 
shore just before the vessel sailed ; and although 
eight lights were kept continually in use, the 
supply of electricity was not exhausted at the 
end of the voyage. The lamps used were on 
the incandescent principle, and included those of 
Edison, Swan, and Maxim. 

Captains Burton and Cameron, who accom- 
ee a joint exploration of the gold-fields of 

est Africa, which only terminated a few months 
ago, recently gave an account of their experiences 
before the Society of Arts, London. They found 
old in the black sand, in the washings from the 

ills, not far below the surface of the ground. 

In the streets of Axim, which must be considered 
as the chief outport of this future California, 
gold spangles glittered after a shower. Gold is 
even yielded by the ‘swish’ which passes for 
mortar, cementing the walls of the houses; 
and gold-dust is collected by the native women 
from the sand of the sea-shore. In a word, 
the country seems to teem with the precious 
metal, only waiting for capital and labour to 
pick it up. 

The Brench government have organised a 
meteorological expedition to Cape Horn, and the 
French Academy have urged the importance of 
appointing specialists to the mission for zoolo- 
gical, geological, and botanical researches. Special 
attention is to be given to the large mammalia, 
seals, sea-elephants, &c., which are rapidly dis- 
appearing ; and many other orders of animal life 
are recommended by the Academy for study. 

Some years ago, there was exhibited at South 
Kensington a number of paintings of plants and 
flowers, the work of Miss Secon North, which 
at the time were greatly admired. Miss North has 
now presented this unique picture-gallery to the 
nation ; and it finds an appropriate abiding-place 
in the Botanical Garden at i Miss North is 
not only an accomplished artist, but an intrepid 
traveller, for all these pictures have been executed 
on the spots where the originals grew. And 
when we note that these spots seem to comprise 


every country on the face of the globe, we cannot 
help feeling both astonishment and admiration 
at the courage and perseverance of the artist. 
Miss North is not a botanist in the technical sense 
of the term; but her drawings are so truthful, 
that in the opinion of those qualified to judge, 
they must ever remain a most valuable addition 
to a botanist’s resources. Sir Joseph Hooker 
writes of these pictures: ‘Many of the views here 
brought together represent vividly and truthfully 
scenes of astonishing interest and singularity, 
and objects that are among the wonders of the 
vegetable kingdom ; and these, though now acces- 
sible to travellers and familiar to readers of 
travels, are already disappearing, or are doomed 
shortly to disappear before the axe and the forest 
fires, the plough and the flock, of the ever- 
advancing settler or colonist” It will thus be 
seen that Miss North has done a great work in 
preserving the likeness of plants which in many 
cases are being pushed out of existence. 

The study of optical phenomena would hardly 
seem to be profitable to one who has the misfor- 
tune to be blind ; yet it is a fact that one of the 
most eminent of living authorities on optics, 
M. J. Plateau, of the Royal Academy of Belgium, 
has for the past forty years been totally blind. 
With the view of helping fellow-sufferers, he has 
lately written a pamphlet describing the curious 
sensations and experiences which his affliction 
brings before him ; and his account of the spectral 
tints and lights and shades, which seem to appear 
before his darkened eyeballs, are specially inte- 
resting, and may possibly lead to some practical 
result. He traces his blindness to a habit which 
he in his younger days adopted, of looking stead- 
fastly at the sun, in order to study the after- 
effects upon his eyes. It was several years later 
that he was smitten with blindness, but not before 
he had been subject to coloured appearances which 
seemed to form themselves round gas-flames, 
candles, &c. He alleges that Galileo records his 
experiences of similar halos, before blindness 
supervened in his case. M. Plateau therefore 
advises any one whose eyes give persistent 
coloured halos round light sources, to take warn- 
ing, and at once to consult an oculist. 

A the Nineteenth Century for May appears an 
anti-vaccination article by Mr P. A. Taylor, 
into which a curious error has crept. He gives 


-| the mean annual death-rate from smallpox for 


five years at more than four times the sum it 
ought to be. Dr W. B. Carpenter, the champion 
of vaccination, has examined the figures, and 
shows conclusively that they refer to measles 
instead of smallpox. Had the figures been 
correct, they would have formed a strong argu- 
ment—as Mr Taylor intended they should—as 
to the impotence of vaccination. Corrected by 
Dr Carpenter, they go far to prove its efficacy ; 
for they show that the actual mean for the five 
years in question is little more than half that 
of the lowest previous period. 

Visitors to the Zoological Gardens are familiar 
with the ludicrous —— of that long-beaked 
bird the Malay adjutant, which Mr Marks is 
so fond of introducing into his pictures. An 
interesting account of these curious birds appears 
in a series of notes by Lieutenant Kelham, pub- 
lished in a recent number of the Jbis. The two 
birds in question were kept as pets by the 74th 
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wong when stationed at Penang in 1877. 
Although they were not kept in confinement, 
they never seemed inclined to stray far away 
from the camp, but would spend the greater 
part of their time standing opposite to one 
another, bill to bill, with outspread wings, never 
uttering a sound. After a time, one of the birds 
died, and the post-mortem examination—in which 
the living bird seemed to take the greatest 
interest—showed that the indigested leg of a 
fowl was the cause of death. The survivor 
banqueted on his friend’s remains without com- 
punction ! 

A new disease has been noted as occurring 
among workmen engaged in the manufacture of 
bichromate of potash, that brilliant red salt 
which is used for mahogany-staining and for 
many other purposes in the arts. The disease 
commences by a tickling sensation in the septum 
or a of the nose which divides the nostrils ; 
and although no actual pain is felt, and to the 
outward observer no change is seen, the partition 
is gradually but surely destroyed. No other 

is affected, the lungs and throat even 
retaining their normal condition. At some works 
in Russia, fifty per cent. of the men proved on 
examination to be suffering from this new malady. 
The same salt is used largely in many photo- 
graphic printing processes, and proves mf 
poisonous to some people, who cannot wi 
impunity touch a solution containing it. 

By the government measure termed the Ancient 
Monuments Bill, certain ancient remains in the 
three kingdoms are selected for special attention. 
The owners of these may empower the Board 
of Works to become guardians, to cleanse, fence, 
repair, and do whatever is n to preserve 
the remains for all time. The Bill also confers 
upon the Commissioners of Works the power 
to purchase any ancient monument to which 
the measure applies, out of moneys which may 
from time to time be — y parliament 
for that purpose. The Bill further provides an 
Inspector of ancient monuments, and imposes 
a penalty not exceeding five pounds, and damages 
for wilful injury. We wish that it were possible 
by Act of Parliament to prevent heedless people 
from cutting and scratching their names on public 
edifices and monuments. St Paul’s Cathedral is 
a disgraceful example of this abominable practice. 
The various staircases and galleries leading to the 
top of the dome are defaced by the names of those 
who have thus tried to immortalise themselves. 
Even the trees in Epping Forest bear copious 
evidence of this oanniateat mania. Can nothing 
be done to stop it? 

Mr Cecil N. Shadbolt has kindly forwarded 
to us Pe soa which he took from the car 
of a oon which started from the Alexandra 
Palace on Whit-Monday last. Mr Shadbolt has 
written a most interesting account of this, his 
first essay in aéronautics, which appears in the 
British Journal of Photography. The photograph 
is a success; but, as may be imagined, has ir 
more the appearance of a map than.of a picture ; 
houses, railways, vehicles, and even people are 
distinguishable ; but as the photograph was taken 
from an altitude of two thousand feet, the said 
people can be easily covered by the point of 
the finest needle. Mr Shadbolt has the credit 
of producing the first balloon-photograph in 


which anything at all can be recognised, and 
although it is far from possessing the perfection 
which we look for in a picture taken on terra 
firma, it is, as we have said, a success. 

Some balloon experiments have lately been 
tried in Germany with a new form of aérostat. 
Although filled with hydrogen, it will not of itself 
ascend, for its total weight is twenty-one pounds 
above that of the air which it displaces. A system 
of vanes actuated by machinery in the car causes 
the balloon to ascend, or to travel in any required 
direction. The motor, the nature of which is 
not stated, is said to weigh eighty pounds, and 
to give a force of four horse-power. The experi- 
ments were thoroughly successful ; but—and there 
is a good deal in this ‘but’—‘the weather was 
exceptionally calm.’ 

‘There is,’ says Iron, ‘a curious work of art 
in the grounds of the State-house at Columbia, 
South Carolina. It is an iron casting, commemo- 
rative of the soldiers, natives of that State, who 
died in the Secessionist War, whose names are 
inscribed on brass tablets at the base. The 
casting is a perfect imitation of the living pal- 
metto, the favourite tree of South Carolina. The 
long, thin leaves of iron, lifelike, even to the 
hair-like fibres of the twigs and branches, wave 
tremulously in every breeze ; and the whole tree, 
painted artistically, has so close a resemblance 
to the real tree as to deceive the acutest observer 
at the distance of five rods. In fact, the tree is 
a perfect success of the founder’s art, and only 
those who have actually seen it are able to realise 
to what perfection that art may be brought.’ 

American Cheddar is the polite name for a 
mixture of skim-milk and lard, or skim-milk 
and oleo-margarine, which, according to the 
Secretary of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, competent judges cannot distinguish 
from the cheese of which it is an imitation. The 
food is said to be perfectly wholesome so long 
as it is made from pure ingredients ; but unfor- 
tunately, when adulteration creeps into a manu- 
facture, it does not know when to stop. A 
slaughtered hog in America when found from 
disease to be unfit for bacon, is boiled down 
for lard, and it is too probable that such lard 
might find its way into the newly invented 
Cheddar. It is suggested that the manufacturer 
should be compelled to stamp the nature of the 
commodity ‘artificial cheese,’ so that buyers should 
at least know what they are purchasing. From 
America we are also promised imitation Stilton 
and other well-known English cheeses. 

A lively controversy has been going on in the 
Times relative to the frozen meat which has 
lately reached the English market from New 
Zealand. Every one wishes to know what has 
become of it. A London butcher writes to say 
that the meat is no better than offal, and that 
the poor buy it for a few pence per pound, 
Another correspondent says that the carcases 
were eagerly bought up by some of the leading 
London butchers, whose names he could furnish 
if required to do so. An importer says that the 
meat costs him from ares three-farthings 
to fourpence per pound, and that he gets from 
the London butchers fivepence-halfpenny to 
sixpence farthing per pound for it. We have 
no desire to sift these conflicting statements. 
Perhaps the most satisfactory letter of all is that 
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of one who states that the public will before long 
be able to decide upon the quality of this class 
of meat, as arrangements have been made for 
the direct disposal of future shipments. 

Herr Schneider, of Berlin, is supplying horse- 
shoes of a new pattern, which are said to insure 
a firm footing a modern asphalt. The pro- 
minences, or calks, are of india-rubber instead 
of metal, and are fixed in pockets in the malleable 
iron body of the shoe. The rubber wears out 
uniformly with the iron; but even if this should 
not be the case, the calks can easily be inserted 
by any unskilled hand. _ Provision is made for 
a special form of calk for slippery weather. 

he Citizens’ Sanitary Society of Brooklyn are 
carrying on a warfare against the use of the 
ailantus tree, which was introduced from China 
some years ago, and now shades many of the 
streets of Brooklyn and New York. Its rapidity 
of growth and its hardiness soon won for it 
general approval ; but it is now urged that the 
odour of its spring blossoms is unhealthy, caus- 
ing prostration of the nervous system, swollen 
joints, and other ailments. The householders and 
medical men are therefore signing petitions for 
its removal. 

A recent communication by M. Boizard to a 
French horticultural Society recommends the em- 
ployment in hot-houses of the vapour of tobacco- 
juice for the destruction of insect pests. The 
mode of procedure is as follows: A small quan- 
tity of the juice is boiled for two hours, then 
water is added, and the mixture is boiled more 
briskly until it all disappears in the form of 
vapour. The tenderest plants are not injured 
by this treatment ; but it should not be attempted 
on a hot day. The greater part of the insects 
fall to the ground; the rest die on the 
plants. Plants thus treated may be considered 
safe from the attacks of most insects for about 
six months. 

Mr Muybridge, the famous photographer of 
America whose ‘ trotting horse’ and je studies 
of animals in motion have recently made so much 
stir in artistic circles, recently read a paper before 
the Society of Arts, London, in which he gave 
examples of the impossible attitudes given to 
animals by even the most experienced painters. 
He regretted that his efforts to get photographic 
records of the flight of birds hal from the 
extreme difficulties presented, been only partially 
successful, But he pointed out the curious cir- 
cumstance that there were only two nations 
whose artists ever showed a bird’s wings during 
flight in the downward position, These were 
the ancient Egyptians and the Japanese. He 
assumed that painters must be aware that a bird’s 
wings take that position, but that they consider 
it inartistic so to draw them. We are inclined 
to think that this new photographic criterion of 
art may be carried too far. As we have before 

d occasion to remark, the camera is so much 
— in its appreciation of a moving object 

the human eye, that it really has the power 
of recording attitudes which to us are practically 
invisible. We require artists to hold the mirror 
up to Nature as we see her, and not as a rapid 
gelatine plate observes her. Regarding this a 
contemporary writes: ‘What seems unmistak- 
ably true to one expert, seems ludicrously false 
to another ; but happily the world at large need 


not greatly concern itself with the disputes, 
After all, a man’s poor eyes are the best visual 
organs he possesses, and he must do what he can 
with them. If artists draw horses which convey 
to the spectator the notion that they are goi 
at extreme speed ; if the trot is so represente 
that it strikes the man who has’carefully observed 
the trot as a truthful illustration of the pace, 
such drawings will be received and will give 
pleasure, though hundreds of photographers and 
scientific men should maintain that they were 
ridiculous.’ 


OCCASIONAL NOTES 
A NATURAL BALLROOM. 


Azout a mile from the market-town of Adels- 
berg in Austria, and three miles from Triest, is 
to be seen the most wonderful cavern in Euro 
and possibly in the world, called the Adelsbe 
Cave, and which has been explored for a engi 
of nearly three thousand yards, as far as a sub- 
terranean lake. This cavern consists of several 
grottos from sixty to eighty feet high. The 
interior resounds with the noise of water, as a 
little river runs completely through it, forming 
many cascades on its way, and being finally lost 
to view in a fissure. This river continues its 
subterranean course for about eight miles; and 
after a time, it disappears into the caverns of 
Laase, whence it emerges as a navigable river 
called the Laibach. The entrance to the cave 
of Adelsberg is illuminated by hundreds of 
candles, and a transparent curtain, composed 
of large sheets of crystallised limestone, is seen 
hanging from the roof. The vast hall or ball- 
room is about one hundred and eighty yards 
from the entrance. It is three hundred feet long, 
and one hundred feet high, and is adorned wit 
transparent stalactites of every kind of fantastic 
shape and form. Until the year 1819, this ball- 
room was the only part known ; but at this — 
the wall of stalagmite was broken through, an 
a series of chambers exposed to view possessing 
a cathedral-like appearance, from the stalactites 
in many instances forming vast columns, by 
meeting the stalagmites below. In the Adelsberg 
Cavern, numerous specimens are found of the 
proteus, a kind of lizard that dwells in the bottom 
of cavern-lakes, 


AUSTRALIAN BUSH-TRACKING, 


‘An extraordinary instance,’ says the Brisbane 
Courier, ‘of the powers of Australian bushmen 
in “tracking” is reported from Carcoar. On 
Monday morning last, 30th J —s a Mrs Green, 
living at Mile-post Creek, in the Carcoar district, 
had occasion to go away to her neighbour's, 
leaving her child, aged two years and six months, 
in bed, believing it would not attempt to get up 
during her absence. In this Mrs Green was mis- 
taken, for on her return the child could not be 
found ; and the fact of its being clothed only in a 
little nightgown caused the parents more anxiety, 
wood as it was a fiercely hot day. A search 
was made by the neighbours, assisted by a man 
named Judd, noted as a clever tracker, who 
followed slowly on the infant's tracks (which 
were at times lost in the scrub) for about thirty 
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hours, when the little thing was found, safely 
uartered in a hollow log twelve miles from its 
ome. The child was somewhat sunburnt, but 
otherwise quite well.’ 


THE CASTOR-OIL PLANT AS A FLY-DESTROYER. 


We have long been accustomed (says a corre- 
spondent of Land and Water) to look upon the 
castor-oil plant as an ornament for our apartments ; 
but I recently came across an article in La Nature, 
wherein M. Raffard, member of the Horticultural 
Society at Limoges, stated that a castor-oil plant, 
raised in a pot, placed in a room infested by flies, 
caused them to disap as though by magic. 
On seeking to ascertain the cause, a large quan- 
tity of dead flies were found scattered around, 
whilst several others were stuck to the under 
part of the leaves. It appears that the leaves 
of the castor-oil plant exude an oil which is 

isonous to all the insect tribe. It is not without 
interest to have it proved that the castor-oil plant, 
which is so ornamental, can resist the air of a 
café or other heated room where the temperature 
is so variable. As this plant grows very large, 
and is cultivated in almost all gardens, would 
it not be worth while to try a decoction of these 
leaves to destroy the blight and other insects 
which injure our plants and fruit-trees ? 


THE RUNNING-MAN TARGET. 


Last year we took occasion to notice the inven- 
tion and patenting, by Mr W. B. Blaikie, Edin- 
burgh, of a running-man target for rifle-practice. 
The target, as then explained, is made of stout 
millboard, cut to represent a man, life-size, and 
painted to the fancy of the shooter, It is sus- 
pended from a wire, along which it runs; and 
can be worked by one man, who, while operating, 
is protected in the ordinary marking-butt or 
mantlet, and can signal the hits without leaving 
cover. The purpose which this et is meant 
to serve—namely, to test a rifleman’s ability to 
hit a moving object—is a commendable one. To 
shoot at a fixed target, and to shoot at a moving 
fi are very different things; and if our 
Rifle Volunteers are to be serviceable in the field, 
they must be able to do more than merely make 
‘points’ at an object that never moves. To show 
how much practice is needed in shooting at 
some such moving object as the running-man 
target, we have only to instance what took place 
at this year’s meeting of the Edinburgh and Mid- 
Lothian Rifle Association. There were competi- 
tions at the running-man target (life-size), moving 
at from four to eight miles an hour, and at two 
hundred yards’ distance. The great proportion 
of the competitors were crack-shots; yet the 
following was the result : Out of eighty-four shots 
fired on the first day of the meeting, there were 
seven hits ; on the second day, out of eighty-eight 
there were four hits, and out of a hundred, nine 
hits ; on the third day, out of seventy-two shots, 
five hit ; and on the fourth day, out of two hun- 
dred shots, eighteen hit. That is, out of five hun- 
dred and forty-four shots fired by otherwise com- 
petent marksmen, only forty-three in all—or eight 
per cent.—struck the ‘running-man.’ This seems 
to speak strongly for some more efficient means 
of rifle-practice than by fixed targets, being 


adopted both for our Volunteers and the regular 
army. 
WATER-SPECTACLES. 

During this the bathing season, some of our 
readers may hear with interest of a recent inven- 
tion calculated to enhance the pleasures of that 
healthy and agreeable pastime. Most practised 
swimmers vary their watery evolutions by an 


occasional dive; in these descents, however, all | 


attempts to discern objects generally result in 
little more than a mene vision of shimmering 
patches of light and colour. This indistinct per- 
— is caused of course by the very different 
refractive power of water from that of air—the 
medium to which the complicated and delicate 
apyereins of our eyes is adapted. To restore, 
then, distinct sight to the immersed eye, such 
a lens is needed as will compensate for the 
difference in refractive power between air and 


water, and cause the focus of rays of light, rape 
ush upon | 


from visible objects to our eye, to fal 
the retina, as is the case when we are in our 
normal element, instead of falling beyond it, as 
occurs when the eye is submerged. Such a lens 
has been devised by Dr Dudgeon; and diving- 
spectacles fitted with a 
manufactured by a Lon 


on optician, 
of Pall Mall. 


EVENTIDE. 


TrreEp of its own bright charms, the golden Day 
Rests in the arms of Evening ; all is still ; 
Nor leaf, nor flower moves, lest the spell might break 
Which holds the Earth bound fast in twilight chains, 
From yonder hawthorn tree, some leaf-hid bird 
Breathes to the dying day a soft farewell, 
That, mingling with the stillness, seems to weave 
Into the silence threads of melody. 
Wild roses, since the dawn, have deeply blushed 
Beneath the Sun’s warm kisses; now at Eve 
Faint odours, passing sweet, possess the air— 
Rich incense offered to the Queen of Night ! 
For lo ! a silvery light falls all around, 
As up the violet heavens a pale young moon 
Climbs high, and higher still. 

A low-voiced breeze, 
Rising with balmy sigh amid the hills, 
Comes ling’ringly adown the rocky glen, 
Floats o’er the uplands, kisses every flower, 
And whispers that the fair, sweet Day is dead ! 
Now restful thoughts and calm enter the heart, 
And soothe the tired brain ; as from on High 
A blessing falls on everything below : 
Cool shades to Evening—rest and peace to Man. 

Agnes M. Maconacuig. 
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